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FREE! New 16-page guidebook 





“Salt in Industry” 


ryruis informative new booklet is not a sales ian MAIL THIS COUPON -———————— 

brochure. It is your basic guide to salt 
and its many uses in manufacturing. “Salt in 
Industry” tells you: 






Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Technical Service Division, Dept. FP 
St. Clair, Michigan 









¢ Why and where salt is vital to different 
manufacturing processes. 






Sirs: Please send me by return mail a free copy of 
your new booklet, “Salt in Industry.” 









¢ What specific qualities and characteristics 
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whatever you can... call on 


put the taste appeal inside 
and the sales appeal outside 


and youcan with CROW N — quality containers, when 
and where you want them, to suit your production 
schedules—cans for apple juice, sauce, bite-size 
chunks, or baked apples. 

Complete package design and merchandising assis- 
tance . . . modern lithography equipment and tech- 
niques . . . experienced research and engineering 
service . . . all come with that extra touch of CROWN 
personal attention. 


Write for your copy of CROWN’s new booklet, 
“Crown Art and Lithography.’’ Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., Can Division, 9362 Ashton Road, 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CLOSURES, CONTAINERS AND MACHINERY 
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an economy decanter 
for liquid foods 


by BROCKWAY 


Why pay a premium for a decanter? Here is a 
graceful looking, re-usable quart décanter that 
costs no more than an ordinary quart container— 
even less in many cases. 

It is ideal for all juices—tomato, orange, grape, 
. and of course 
vinegar or cider. Actually, it is perfect for any- 
thing that flows—liquid or semi-liquid. 


apple, prune, pineapple, etc. . . 


Stippled shoulder area provides excellent hand 
grip when decanter is in use . . . also reduces 
visibility of any possible neck separation of product 
at the point of sale. 

Your Brockway salesman will be pleased to 
provide samples and complete information on the 
Economy Decanter. Or, if you prefer, call or 
write direct to the Foods Division, Brockway 
Glass Company, Brockway, Pennsylvania. 
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RocKWAY GLASS 
E COMPANY, INC. 


BROCK WAY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Soles Offices in Principal Cities 


Subsidiary; Demuth Glass Works, Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va. Plants: Brockway, Pa. * Crenshaw, Pa. * Freehold, N.J. * Lapel, Ind. * Muskogee, Okla. 
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this electronic marvel 


helps put quality glass containers 


on your filling line 


Pictured on the opposite page is the control panel for the 
automatic weighing of the raw materials which eventually 
emerge as Ball Glass Containers — containers you can rely on 
for top performance on your filling line. Built to Ball 
specifications, and called the ““Batchmaster,” this electronically 
operated device is the last word in equipment of its type 
designed for the glass industry. It controls the precise 
quantity of each proper material as it enters every batch 
for mixing. Automatic Weighing is just one of many fully 
automatic quality controls in the ultramodern Ball plants. 
The integrated combination of knowledge gained from 
years of experience, research, ingenuity, and automation, 
constantly is being applied to keep the Ball product 
unsurpassed for quality in the glass container field. 


Call Ball first for glass containers and metal closures to 
glamorize your product — protect its quality. Whether your 
requirements call for stock items or private molds, for 
plain or decorated closures, Ball Packaging Counselors will 
assist you in developing the package which will best fit your 
needs. Get in touch with your nearest Ball representative. 


for the finest Glass Containers / Metal Closures / 
Complete Packaging Counsel 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, INC., Muncie, Indiana; Okmulgee, Oklahoma; 
El Monte, California, Represented in major cities throughout the United States, 
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Break Packaging 
Nopeed Barriers... 


Yes, Swift’s Highspeed Resin Adhesive can cut the bottle- 
necks of packaging closure or labeling. They’re made to keep 
pace with today’s production requirements. 

Highspeed resin adhesives are available to meet the most 
specific use with paper, film, foil or board and are available in 
a variety of Swift-quality grades for labeling on metal or glass. 

A trial on your own equipment is your best proof of per- 
formance. Ask your nearby Swift adhesive specialist for de- 
tails. SWIFT & COMPANY, Adhesive Products Department, 
4115 Packers Ave., Chicago 9, Illinois. 


See us in Booth 417-421 at the PMMI 
Exposition, Atlantic City, March 25-28 


70 Sewe Your Indutiey Bette 


WITH THESE ADHESIVE PRODUCTS * Resins and Rubbers in Emulsion 
or Solvent * Dry, Liquid and Flexible 


Animal Glues* Liquid Dextrin Adhesives _ 
A-4 
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EDITORIAL 


Time for an Industry Selling Job! 


t was made extremely clear at the recent N.C.A. 

convention in Atlantic City that as individuals 
and as an industry canners are today face to face 
with problems that go far beyond mere considerations 
of price and production. You had only to listen to the 
powerfully documented arguments of A. C. Nielsen, 
Jr., to realize that these problems offer the industry 
both a challenge and an opportunity. (See article 
on Page 15.) 

While some individual packers have done outstand- 
ing things in building acceptance for their particular 
lines, our industry as a whole has not put up much of a 
fight to secure for canned and glass-packed food items 
a greater share of the food market's shelf space or of 
the consumer’s dollar. 

Sure, we have sold corn when corn was in heavy 
supply. And we've sold peas as an industry in years 
when some folks were giving peas away. We've lis- 
tened to the enthusiasts talk about a continuing com- 
modity program. We’ve watched and applauded the 
National Canners Association’s excellent public rela- 
tions staff in its continuing battle with the meat 
people, the dairy folks, the flour and cereal people, 
and a host of other competing industry groups for 
space in the food editors’ pages. 

But as an industry we haven't done a very forceful 
job of selling either the trade or the consumer on 
the outstanding advantages of our products. We worry 
constantly about sales, about the competitive inroads 
to which new forces, new developments are making 
our products more vulnerable than ever before. 

We look at the record and lull ourselves into a 
state of complacency with the argument that because 
we sold 4% or 6% more of our products last year 
than in the year before, there can’t be an awful lot 
wrong with our industry. Profits, today and tomorrow, 
and the long-term security and growth of our industry 
don’t seem to weigh too heavily in our thinking. 

Yes, as long as we can show a sales gain for the 
moment, there doesn’t seem to be too much to worry 
about. No matter that our sales gain may have failed 
to keep pace with the gains in our economy—in 
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population growth, in purchasing power—or in total 
grocery store sales or the number and variety of prod- 
ucts with which we are competing for store shelf space 
and for a share of the consumer's dollar. No matter 
that right under our industry’s very nose the retail 
food business as well as the consumer's habits are 
undergoing sweeping changes with an equally sweep- 
ing effect on our business. 

These changes will hit us even harder as time goes 
on—unless we as an industry take the initiative in a 
strong, continuing program advertising and promoting 
the merits of canned and glass-packed foods in gen- 
eral. Like an umbrella, such a coordinated, industry- 
wide program would materially increase the effective- 
ness of the nationally advertised brands while selling 
all of our industry’s products regardless of commodity. 


Suppose we wait too long before we, as an industry, 
get serious about this problem. Suppose our gains 
continue to shrink in relation to other gains affecting 
our business. Or suppose we wait till we fail to show 
a gain, or even until we register a loss. Would that 
be the right time to get excited about an industrywide 
selling program? Or would it be too late? With a 
declining market, as an industry we would indeed 
be in poor shape to try to sell a public that had 
already turned away from us. 

We'll grant there are some interests today that are 
willing to spend their money to promote the canning 
industry in their own special ways. More power to 
them! But how much réal lasting benefit does the 
industry as a whole gain from sitting back and “letting 
George do it”? 

With canning establishments declining in number, 
with many profit and loss statements looking none 
too rosy, and with new and difficult competitive fac- 
tors on the horizon, it’s time for the whole industry 
to get together in a program based on the realization 
that the best defense is a strong offense. The time is 
here—now—for an industrywide, continuing campaign 
to sell the basic virtues of canned foods. Tomorrow 
may be too late! 


What do YOU think? 















HOW TO SIGNAL A SHOPPER’S ATTENTION! 


Let Pfizer Vitamin C Add New Sales Appeal to Your Canned Fruit Juice Blends 


@ Today, fruit juice blends with “something extra” make a shop- _ forms. In addition to vitamin fortification, Pfizer Ascorbic 
per stop—and buy. Acid can also provide an important safeguard for your 
The words “Vitamin C Fortified” have just this kind of selling beverages against color and flavor fading that result 
power...they offer a busy housewife a built-in reason for choos- from oxidation during shelf life. For full details about 
ing your brand. And this attention-getting, sales-producing feature Pfizer Vitamin C write to: , 
will cost you just a fraction of a cent per unit. It’s truly a low-cost GOS. HESS S OM, HS. 









; . roy rs ale Chemical Sales Division 
way to keep sales up high. a | 630 Flushing Ave., B’klyn 6, N.Y. 
Pfizer, a leading producer of vitamins for 20 years, offers you Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill.; 


Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) in the most convenient, easy-to-handle VITAMIN C San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, 
Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 


a> 


Pioneer in the i : 












Manufacture of Vitamins 
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Whether he’s going down for sport or for salvage, the experienced 
aqualung diver first makes a careful check of his compressed air 


hh ih iT f supply—a simple precaution that can avert serious trouble a few 
e Mpo alice 0 fathoms down. 

Metro puts the same emphasis on dependable supply . . . takes 
Dp EE pe E Ni DAB LE every step to assure its customers an uninterrupted flow of quality 


glass containers in strict accordance with production schedules. 


SS U P PI Y Packers of soluble coffee, jams and jellies . . . brewers, vintners, 


distillers .. . bottlers of household chemicals and other diversified 
products ... all have found flexible METROmatic service ideally 
suited to their particular requirements. 


METRO GLASS GOMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY GLASS CONTAINERS 


WASHINGTON, PA. JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILL. 








Industry 





J. G. King B. E. Meyer 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Division, Conti 
nental Can Company, New York an 
Gor- 


nounces the appointment of J. 
don King as general manager. 


“B. E. Meyer has been named man 
ager of can machinery sales of the 
E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio. Mi 
Mever has been associated with the 
Bliss Company for more than 30 


vear’rs. 


Mark H. Mitchell, formerly assist 
int production manage! has been 
for all 
operations of the Larsen Compan 
Green Bay, Wis. He succeeds Russel! 


Winters, who has become executive 
Neos Nad 


hamed produc tion manage 


vice president for nal 


Corp. 
William H. Dietrich has been 
pointed manager of packet can sales 
for the Central Metal Division of 
Continental Can Company, New York 


Edward M. 
named general manager of the Gro 
Beatrice 


Muldoon has been 


cery Products Division of 


Foods Co., Chicago. 


Appointment of H. J. 
executive vice president as a director 
of Salada-Shirriff-Horsey was an 
nounced by Grant Horsey 


Barnum, Jr., 


company 
president. 

Rodgers N. Brown was elected 
president of the Mohican Stores of 
New England, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

Paul J. Cardinal was named vice 
president in charge of industrial re 
lations of the Vitamin Division of 
Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc., Nutley, N. 
J. Robert W. Smith was made gen- 
eral manager of the Vitamin Division. 


Reuben J. Scheid formerly of the 


Rochester Canning Company, Roch- 
ester, Ind., died in January. 
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Names and News 


John M. Fox, president, Minute 
Maid Corp., Winter Park, Fla., 
named Archibald R. Updike Sr., and 
William E. Speeler as new members 
of the board of directors. 


J. Lee Ferguson, Jr. was elected 
chairman of the board of J. L. Fer- 
guson Company, Joliet, Ill. Also elect- 
ed were J. L.. Ferguson, Sr., treasurer 
executive 
Ferguson 


and Donald O. Ferguson, 
Robert C. 
was re-elected president. 


vice president. 


William L. 
product manager of 


tional, New York. 


King was appointed 


Accent Interna 


R. Newton Laughlin, president of 
the Continental Baking Co., an 
nounced that the executive offices 
of Morton Frozen Foods, a division 
of Continental, will be located in 
Rve, New York after June 1. 
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W. A. Moore 


S. V. Tuttas 


S. V. Tuttas has been elected vic« 
president of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. He 
joined Crown in 1950 and was made 
director of sales in 1957. 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York, 
announces the appointment of Wal- 
ter A. Moore as director of market 
ing. Richard J. Staib succeeds Mr. 
Moore as director of grocery prod 


ucts sales. 


Fifteen plants out of 94 reporting 
in the Wisconsin Canners Association 
safety contest operated all year dur- 
ing 1957 without a disabling injury. 


Fred Young, who served as a buy- 
er for the Chicago Quartermaster De 
pot during World War II and latei 
was a food broker in Chicago, died 
at his home in Clearwater, Fla., in 
January. 


Terry Rafferty was named _ head 
of the frozen food department of the 


Joseph B. Lynn Company, Sacramen- 
to, Calif. 


G. A. Charles who was identified 
with the canning industry since 1930 
at Matthews and Klondike, Ind., died 
in December. 


William Booher of the Chicago of- 
fice of Continental Can Co., died in 
January. 


Robert P. 
sales manager of the Foil and Con- 
tainer Division of Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Sales, Inc., Chicago. Also 
Nicholas A. Cooke, 


division product manager. 


Jensen was appointed 


appointed was 


Stanley de J. Osborne, president of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., was 
recently elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the United Fruit Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


S. Mitchell Osborn, of C. B. Os- 
born Sons, Aberdeen, Md., died in 


January. 


Edward B. Reynolds, former assist- 
ant sales manager for Aluminium 
Company of Canada Limited, has 
joined Olin Mathieson 


orp., New York as sales manager. 


Chemical 


J. P. Napier has been appointed 
vice-chairman and managing director 
of A. C, Nielsen Company Limited, 
Oxford, England. Mr. Napier joined 
Nielsen in 1937. 


John A. Snively president of Snive- 


lv Groves, Inc., died in Winter Ha- 
ven, Fla., in January. 
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C. S. Funk 





N. S. Bassett 


C. S. Funk, formerly supervisor pro- 
duction services of Western-Waxide 
Division, Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, San Leandro, Calif. has been 
named administrative assistant to Dr. 
John S. Barton who is director of 
packaging research and development. 


N. S. Bassett has been appointed 
sales manager of the Davies Labora- 
tories Division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, Beltsville, Md. Bassett joined 
Honeywell in 1947 as a field sales 
engineer of the Boston office. 
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W. R. Benner Is President 
of Illinois Canners 


W. R. Benner of Streator Canning 
Company, Streator, Ill., is the new 
president of the Illinois Canners Asso- 
ciation. The annual business meeting 
was held in Chicago in February. 
Other officers are Robert Truitt of 
Princeville Canning Company, Prince- 
ville, Ill., vice president, and W. D. 
Jones of Streator, Ill., secretary-treas- 
urer, 

The fall meeting of the association 
will be Thursday, November 6 at 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago. 

The Fuller Canning Company at 
Princeton was awarded a plaque at 
the annual business meeting lunch- 
eon in recognition of its record in 
having no lost-time injuries through- 
out 1957. 


Revised Tomato Juice 
Standards Are Proposed 


The proposed revision of the 
Grades of Canned Tomato Juice have 
been published in the Federal Regis- 
ter and distributed to interested per- 
sons. The revisions set up specifica- 
tions for color measurement of tomato 
juice, with the light intensity and 
the quality of light specified. The 
specifications are essentially the Mac- 
beth-Munsell Disc Colorimeter. 

Fancy tomato juice may score as 


low as 25 points and still be consid- 
ered Grade A tomato juice provided 
the total score is 85 points or over. 
‘In addition to the new revision on 
color requirements, a new method 
and interpretation has been devel- 
oped for viscosity or consistency. 


USDA Suggests Decrease 
in Peas, Corn, Beans 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
asks for a decrease in acreage in 
snap beans, corn, peas and spinach, 
of the nine vegetable crops regular- 
ly reported by this agency. 

The total plantings for the nine 
crops would be 1,636,000 acres com- 
pared with 1,714,000 acres in 1957 
or a reduction of 5 percent. 

Specific recommendations are as 
follows: 


Beans, lima +5 
Beans, snap —5 
Beets 

Cabbage for kraut +5 
Corn, sweet —5 
Cucumbers for pickles 

Peas, green —10 
Spinach —10 


Tomatoes 
Marvin Verhulst, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, com- 
mented, “We believe many canners 
will disagree with the Department’s 
recommendations that only moderate 


acreage cuts are indicated for peas 
and corn. One factor which the De- 
partment may not have taken into 
account is that the average taken 
out of production is generally the 
poorest yielding acreage so that it 
does not represent a corresponding 
reduction in production.” 


Pea Planter Gives Higher 
Yields of Shelled Peas 


A precision pea planter gave 
higher yields of shelled peas on Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin tests. 

At the same rate of seeding dur- 
ing this period, Alaska peas planted 
with an ordinary drill yielded an 
average of 1,500 pounds per acre. 
With the use of precision drill, the 
average yield was more than 2,000 
pounds per acre. Perfection peas 
yielded about 3,300 pounds per acre 
planted with ordinary drill while us- 
ing precision drill resulted in 4,300 
pounds. 

The researchers agreed that a com- 
bination of factors such as spacing 
the seeds more evenly in the row, 
placing them at a uniform depth, 
and packing soil around the seed 
was responsible for the better yield. 
Also, separate fertilizer spouts on the 
precision drills permitted placement 
of fertilizer below and to the side of 
the seed. 

(Continued on Page 40) 


Total Stocks of Canned Food, January 1, 1953-1958 


Corn 


Millions of Actual Canes 
. 


1952-53 


1957-58 1952-53 


Beans 


of hotest Cases 


Peas 


ms, ite me wee 


1952-53 


1957-58 


Tomatoes 


Wii ltene of Actes! Conce 
» 


1957-58 1952-53 


Black Bar—Annual Pack; Spotted Bar—Canners Stocks on Jan. 1; Stripped Bar—Distributors Stocks, Jan. 1. 
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Millions of Actual Cases — 


U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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Read how Multi-Packaging can help you sell more food— 


... Mew booklet of facts 
by GAIR gets you off to a fast start 


Here are 54 startling pages of facts on how to make more money 
with your food. This complete and up to date source shows you 
how multi-packaging can increase your volume, cut retailers’ 
costs, and make display merchandising more effective. All the 
data you need, clearly illustrated, interesting, timely... and 
most important to you, it’s available right now. Get off to the 
races—send for your free copy today. 


Multiple Packaging Dept. 
Boxboard & Folding Carton Div. 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Rush my free copy of the new, 54 page Gair Booklet 
complete with proven multi-pak success stories and information 
on how | can use multi-packaging to increase my sales. 


NAME 





TITLE —_______.___NUMBER OF COPIES NEEDED 
COMPANY _ 
ADDRESS. — 
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Sell harder inside the store 

Increase and disperse warehouses 
Increase advertising to meet competi- 
tion 

Expand direct consumer promotion 


Change packages to gain consumer 
appeal 

Explore improvement of product and 
package 

Develop really new products through 
research 

Keep prices competitive—but profitable 


An Eight-Point Plan to Meet 


the Merchandising Revolution 


Taken from the 
speech of A. C. Niel- 
sen, Jr. at the Na- 
tional Canners 
Association conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, January 
21, 1598 
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here are indications that canners will have to work harder 
than ever to maintain the strong position they have built. 
That problems are occurring for some, at least, is suggested by 
the following facts: 
@ The number of cannery operations is declining, 
@ Some recent profit and loss statements have been relative- 
ly unsatisfactory, and 
@ Many new competitive factors are appearing on the hori- 
zon—some of which are proving extremely difficult to cope with. 


Business Moves Faster 

There is an increasing open-mindedness on the part of both 
the trade and the consumer. With the use of powerful mass 
media a large percentage of our population can be alerted 
to new and better products within a few weeks. 

Because of these and other developments, we believe that 
in the years ahead marketing executives will be faced more 
often than in the past with a set of circumstances like these: 

1. All competitors will be selling excellent products and 
your demonstration advantages will be short-lived due to the 
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Expansion of canned food is shown by 
pack trends. Consumers are able to take 
from retail shelves food delicacies un- 
paralleled in our history. Production has 
doubled. 
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Disposable income has increased. Fortu- 
nately, consumers have elected to spend 
each year the same proportion of their 
earnings for grocery products. 
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2. You will have fewer and fewer pricing advantages due to 





speed with which your competition will find it necessary to 


increasing standarization of wages, new materials, freight, etc. 


For these reasons, you will be called upon to make decisions 
more quickly and surely if profits are to be protected. The 
need for the most accurate, possible marketing information as 


a guide to management will be increasingly important. 


New products will qualify as direct substitutes for the pro- 
ducts you sell. Others will satisfy new uses. In either event, you 
are directly affected since they: 

@ Take shelf and display space from established products, 


and 


@ Divert retailer and consumer dollars and attention. 


The use of new products, which permit the saving of time, 


POPULATION + EMPLOYMENT 
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Population increase has helped produc- 
tion. In 1939 there were 131.7 million 
mouths to feed — today, 171 million. Em- 
ployment has gained proportionately in 
this time. 


COMPARATIVE SALES TRENDS 
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Dollar sales reflect price increases, but 
volume has also increased by 5 to 8% 
each year. Most established products, 
howev ver, have not been included in this 
increase. 
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Personal income has increased. In 1939, 
it was $73 billion. In 1957 it will be 
around $342 billion. More money in 
the hands of more people makes more 
buyers. 


CONSUMERS pom CONVENIENCE 
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Among the items that have increased, 
a demand for convenience seems pre- 
dominate. Reasons? More women em- 
ployed, fewer servants, more family in- 
come. 
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and other factors have given most people more leisure time. 

Large stores have forged ahead at a surprising rate and are 
now individually big businesses. In 1956 the average chain 
store did $908 thousand dollars total sales. The average super 
independent did nearly $750 thousand dollars. 

Let us put it another way. To be exposed to 70% of the groc- 
ery traffic in the country, the average grocery commodity need- 
ed distribution (shelf placement) in 112,000 stores in 1939. 
Slightly over 90,000 stores would do the trick in 1948, 55,000 
stores were required in 1954. Somewhere between 45,000 and 
50,000 stores are needed now. The figure is declining each day. 

In addition to keeping these factors constantly in tune with 
the new tempo of business, consider also the quality of your 
sales representatives. The calibre of man now buying for the 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Canned food departments have grown. 


... Here Ils How to Crack Them 
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OF THE CANNED GOODS BUSINESS 
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There are changes in grocery business. 
In 1948 there were 408,000 stores, do- 
ing $26 billion of business. In 1956, 
37,000 less stores did $15 billion more 
business. 


TREND of RETAIL SUPPORT 


Canned Fruits + Vegetables 
Guinage off 8 Fruita « V tema 
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Store selling is tougher. Voluntary point- 
of-sale help will continue to decline. 
Today, average showings for 8 canned 
fruit and vegetable items are 20% less 
than in 1951. 
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Chain t Lge Sndepr. account fer 20.6% of Total Grocery Stow 


Only 27 corporate chain food operations 
do nearly 50% of all national volume 
on a sizable list of canned foods. Thus, 
changes affect canners more than most 
sellers. 


GROC. INVENTORIES ARE DOWN 


Tonnage - Feb 
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Stores have scaled back inventories of 
old-line, established products. Inventory 
pressure has gone down and stores are 
more likely to run out of stock on 
canned items, 
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Store SALES 4,000- 10,000- 14500 20000- OVER 
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Larger stores need greater selling effi-o 
ciency. As volume increases from $4- 
$10 thousand per week to over $30 


thousand, yield per square foot increases 
from $1.85 to $3.63. 


Self Sewice Stora 

ARE GAINING IN IMPORTANCE 
100% 100% 
25%| Self Service 82 


- = 


75%; Clerk Service | 18 
1948 1957 


An important point is product attractive- 
ness. Since service stores do 82% of the 
business, the package does most of the 
in-store selling. It must be effective. 
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Earnest L. Bourne (right), vice-president, and Earnest, Jr., plant 
manager, are always enthusiastic over Schindler products. 


Peanut Butter 


Schindler's Peanut Butter, 8 og. screw cap jars 
Schindler's Peanut Butter, 12 oz. refrigerator jars 
Schindler's Peanut Butter, 18 oz. refrigerator jars 


Senate Peanut Butter, 5 lb. tins bulk 
Senate Peanut Butter, 50 lb. tins bulk 


Peanut Butter fancy grade, parchment lined fibre drums 
Peanut Butter regular grade, parchment lined fibre drums 


Salted Peanuts 


Salted Virginia Peanuts, 5¢ cello bag 

Salted Virginia Peanuts, l0¢ cello bag 

Salted Virginia Peanuts, 4} oz. cello bag 

Salted Virginia Peanuts, 10-3/4 oz. cello bag 
Spanish Salted Peanuts, 10-3/ oz. cello bag 
Salted Virginia Peanuts, 7 oz. vacuum tins 

Extra Large Virginia Salted Peanuts in.30 lb. boxes 
Medium Vireinia Salted Peanuts in 30 lb, boxes 
Split Virginia Selted Peanuts in 30 lb. boxes 
Spanish Salted Redskin Peanuts in 30 lb. boxes 
Salted Extra Large Redskin Peanuts in 30 lb. boxes 
Salted Medium Redskin Peanuts in 30 lb. boxes 


Tree Nuts 


alted Whole Cashew Nuts, 5 oz. cello bags 

Salted Whole Cashew Nuts, 7 oz. vacuum tin 

Salted Whole Cashew Nuts, 12 oz. cello bags 

Salted Mixed Nuts with peanuts, 10¢ cello bags 

Salted Fancy Mixed Nuts, no peanuts 8 oz. cello bags 
200/210 count Salted whole Cashew Nuts in 10 lb. boxes 
300/320 count Salted Whole Cashew Nuts in 10 lb. boxes 
400/450 count Salted dhole Cashew Nuts in 10 lb. boxes 
Salted Fancy Mixed Nuts, tor ality in 30 lb. boxes 
Salted Regular Mixed Nuts, no peanuts in 10 lh, boxes 
Eastern Black dalnut Meats in 3 oz. cello bags 


Part of list of packaged products produced 
from two raw products: peanuts and tree nuts. 


Two Raw Products—Over 60 Items 


By 
Wilbert 
W. 
Schaal 


4 ow is it that a medium sized food 
processor handles only one line of 
products in today’s complex business 
picture, yet does not get the urge to 
merge or diversify, but still prospers? 

Some authorities in the food indus- 
try will tell you that management, 
traditionally restless and impatient, is 
on the move now as never before, 
either seeking small companies to gob- 
ble up, acquiring new products by out- 
right purchase or development, or 
looking for bigger companies to pro- 
vide economic comfort if things really 
get bad. 

Schindler’s Peanut Products, Inc., 
fits the first paragraph. This company, 
more than 50 years old, has only two 


Bill Schaal, former editor of Foop 
Packer, is now Assistant Director, Infor- 
mation Division, Foreign Agriculture 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Peanut butter 


packer 


is specialized—but 


has expanded with by-products 


raw products coming into its modern 
and sanitary factory in Baltimore— 
peanuts and tree nuts. 

Most of Schindler’s business is con- 
centrated in the multi-million person 
market in the Baltimore and Washing- 
ton areas. Schindler’s products do well 
here. In addition, however, its prod- 
ucts sell up and down the East Coast 
in ubout a 10-state area, plus quanti- 
ties to Puerto Rico, the Bahamas, and 
other outlets in the Caribbean and 
Southern Hemisphere. This is possible 
becanse of cheap water transportation 
from Baltimore. 


No Private Label 


One strength factor is that Schind- 
ler products all go out under the 
Schindler label. The company has 
done no private labeling for many 
years. 

But if processed peanuts go to pot, 
so would Schindler. But if you talk to 


soft-spoken, agressive President T. 
Earle Bourne, you will be assured 
promptly and forthrightly that this fas- 
cinating little ground nut and the 
tasty products made from it will con- 
tinue to provide nutrients and eating 
enjoyment for a long time to come. 

This is because Earle Bourne and 
his management staff—mostly named 
Bourne—are solidly behind peanuts. 
They know how to buy, process, and 
sell peanuts. It’s always their first line 
of business. 

“We have no other products to 
either worry about or fall back on,” 
said Earle. “That means we have to 
keep fresh, tempting products on re- 
tail shelves constantly.” He went on: 
“We've never seriously tried to expand 
or “go national’ for several reasons. For 
one thing, peanuts come under the 
Government price support program. 
This means that shellers sell at a more 
or less fixed price, based on these sup- 
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ports. But our consumer products are 
sold competitively, of course, and to- 
day’s market is highly competitive.” 
“Then,” he continued, “instead of 
eyeing distant markets for more busi- 
ness, or investing profits in other 
businesses, or seeking expansion cap- 
ital from outside sources, we thought 
it best to put our profits back into the 
business in the form of new, modern 
equipment, increased technology, and 
other quality building measures.” 
Schindler’s processing equipment is 
of the best, the plant is immaculate, 
and quality control checks are as fre- 
quent as anywhere in the business. 


Consultants Used 


Quality control, product develop- 
ment, and sanitation procedures are 
handled by outside consultants. “We 
do this,” Earle said, “because we found 
it more practical and cheaper than 
setting up our own laboratory and 
staff. This method, combined with in- 
stilling a thorough quality philosophy 
in our own people, is the ideal com- 
bination for us. You can’t survive in 
this business without consistent, sus- 
tained quality. Peanut and nut prod- 
ucts do not have as long a shelf life 
as some other foods. We guarantee 
our products, of course, but we seldom 
have to replace any of these products 
because of old age or quality deteri- 
oration.” 

Schindler’s product line, consuming 
a listing of two tightly filled pages, 
includes salted peanuts, cashews, 
mixed nuts, and shell-roasted nuts of 
many styles packed in both tin and 
cellophane, and peanut butter packed 
in many-sized containers. Packages 
range in size from the famous 4% oz. 
bag of salted peanuts to 415-Ib. drums 
of peanut butter for commercial use. 
Package sizes and materials are 
switched with remarkable efficiency in 
the Schindler plant. 


No. 1 Grade Peanuts 


Raw peanuts come from the vast 
growing areas of the South, and ex- 
cept for some used for bulk butter, are 
of the No. 1 Grade. Tree nuts, includ- 
ing cashews, come from both foreign 
and domestic sources. 

Many of Schindler’s raw nuts are 
stored in commercial, refrigerated 
warehouses in the growing areas until 
they are needed at the plant. This is 
another quality measure, as well as a 
space-saving one. 

A big improvement in their salted 
peanuts, according to Earle Bourne, 
was the change from the dry blanch to 
a water blanch. The blanch, which 
simply is removing the brown skin 
from the peanut, traditionally has 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Schindler operation requires diverse packaging lines 


Automatic weigh- 
ing and dumping 
unit at Schindler 
plant fills either 
cello bags or 
metal cans. 


capable of filling 


Automatic cello- 
phane filling and 
sealing machine 
at the Schindler 
plant fills 64 bags 
per minute of 
salted nuts from 
34 oz. to 1-lb. 
size. 


Finished peanut 
butter flows into 
bulk fiberboard 
container. Nuts 
enter comminutor 
(top left) where 
they are ground 
into butter. The 
mixture then goes 
through Votator. 










The @ANeo) oval is 


TUNE IN Canco’s CBS-TV show “DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS” alternate Friday nights. 
Check your local paper for time and channel. 


FOOD PACKER 


a symbol of service— 


—in the research laboratory! 


Canco’s continuing program of container development, the 
oldest and largest of its kind, has benefited canners in hundreds 
of ways. For example, Canco research perfected the C-enamel 
that protects the natural color and flavor of golden corn. Ad- 
vances such as this help canners produce better, more salable, 
more profitable products. Canco research works for you. 


—on the Nation's TV screens! 


Canco’s oval trade-mark has become even more familiar to the 
millions who watch ‘‘Douglas Edwards With The News.’ 
Canco sponsors this top-rated program to build prestige and 
acceptance for all products in cans. Canned corn, for instance, 
has been featured in the show’s commercials. These messages 
remind viewers of corn’s wholesomeness and fine flavor, and the 
convenience and economy of buying this product in depend- 
able cans. TV boosts like this help sell your products that carry 
the Canco oval! Canco advertising and promotion work for you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY @&® 
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WILBUR A. GOULD, PH.D. 


Ohio State University 


agate Quality Control Clinic 


« * cussed. Since these detailed methods 
Two New Tomato Varieties have been presented previously, no 


effort will be made here to discuss 
a $ them. This presentation is a continu- 
Show Well in Ohio Tests ation of this program with emphasis 
on the results obtained during the 
1957 season for tomatoes, corn and 
ace snap beans. 
Tomato varieties are evaluated 
not only by field records Tomatoes 
. 5 In Table 1 are listed the varieties 
but by quality tests after a of tomatoes in the 1957 trails. In ad- 
dition, there are four sets of data 
for each variety. The first of these 
is the average count of fruit per 25 
any new varieties and hybrids The methods used for variety eval- pounds. These data show the Wis- 
Ay of vegetables are introduced uation in this study were presented consin 55 variety to have the largest 
annually. Some of these are highly in this column in May, June and fruit (80 fruits per 25 Ibs.), while 
desirable from the standpoint of either July, 1954. Also, in this same series Long Red has the smallest fruit 
a grower or a processor or both. the outstanding varieties were dis- (104.5 fruits per 25 lbs.). 
A year ago the range in fruit size 
among the varieties was much great- 
ie er (Ace—67 fruits per 25 lbs. and 


Count Percent Yield Double Rich 135 fruits per 25 Ibs.). 
per by Harvest % U.S. Grade—Ave. Agtron E This method of sizing fruits is a 


Variety 25 Ibs. 8/21 8/29 9/14 9/25 1 2¢ 2D Cull Vs 2'e practical approach to a problem that 


Rutgers 89.5 2.6 17.7 41.7 38.0 59.0 21.1 189 1.2 31 44 is important to both the grower and 
Long Red 1045 15.2 24.2 519 8.6 51.8 28.4 179 2.1 36 42 the processor. Large size fruits mean 
Stokes X #4 99.0 11.7 25.3 45.4 ae ' i. a - , . fewer units to handle per ton. This 
Seale wasn 135 292 440 132 60.2 308 79 1. 44 is important to the picker as well as 
Sfokes X #6 988 86 245 32.3 34.6 62.6 256 116 . to the trimmer. However, for peeling 
Purdue F2 98.5 14.1 283 40.3 17.3 67.5 20.2 11.2 1. purposes, too large a fruit is not 
Franklin F2 90.0 8 366 378 147 64.3 13.5 21.1 desirable for certain sizes of cans. 


Homestead 85.5 1 43.1 36.0 13.8 69.7 196 10.1 . ara oe mea. 
Glamour 94.0 © 32.8 37.0 20.2 70.8 20.8 65 2. This whole problem of size classifica- 


WR Jubilee 91.8 5 348 45.8 11.8 62.9 AZO 223 2: tion of fruits and vegetables needs 
Foremost E 21 84.8 8 32.2 40.3 12.7 64.3 15.1 17.7 3. more attention by all concerned in- 


cluding the plant breeder. 
i in the Ohio State University trials are evaluated according Rriavk ony a fs See vl of 
» F the total yield for each of the har- 
vests. One method of evaluating vari- 
eties for earliness would be to rank 
Dreined — the varieties for each harvest. In 

Variety Weight Wholeness Color Defects Score Grade . , 7 , a 
: : m ie ints our evaluation, we total the first 
(August 21) and second (August 29) 
harvests and then rank the varieties 
according to percent of total yield 
off by the time of the second harvest. 
In these trails, it should be noted 
that the varieties, Homestead, Frank- 
lin F2 and Foremost each had nearly 
half of the total yield by the time 
of the second harvest. 

The third set of data is concerned 
with yield. These data are only com- 
parative for the harvest periods; that 


Table I1—Same tomato varieties are evaluated according to scores made as canned is, some of the varieties were still 
tomatoes. (Continued on Page 38) 


Rutgers 18.5 18.5 27.3 28.5 92.8 
Long Red 18.3 18.0 25.4* 27.3 88.0 
Stokes X #4 18.8 17.5 26.3* 28.7 91.3 
Wisc. 55 18.8 16.8 26.1* 28.5 90.2 
Keystone 40-46 19.5 18.0 25.8* 29.0 92.3 
Stokes X #6 19.4 17.3 26.5* 28.7 91.9 
Purdue F2 19.4 17.4 25.3* 28.9 91.0 
Franklin F2 19.1 17.3 26.5* 28.6 91.5 
Glamour 18.5 18.0 26.7* 28.3 91.5 
Homestead 19.3 17.8 26.5* 26.4* 90.0 
WR Jubilee 18.4 17.6 26.8* 28.9 91.7 
Foremost E21 18.4 16.9 26.1* 27.9 89.3 


* Indicates limiting rule within grade. 
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Is Your Field Contract 
Up-to-Date? 


ach year the field crops end of the 
E canning business grows more com- 
plicated. As recently as 20 years ago, 
fertilizer came mostly from the cow 
barn and sprays were used only to 
keep flies away at milking time. 

With the near universal use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, insect sprays and 
dusts, weed killers, etc., the canner 
has become more dependent on the 
grower to furnish him a proper and 
sufficient supply of raw product at 
processing time. 

To match this development, chang- 
es have been made in the canner- 
grower contracts. Some contracts spe- 
cify in detail many of the practices 
that will effect the yield and time of 
maturity of the raw product. 

The improvement in the type of 
contracts drawn up for sweet corn 
production in the midwest is shown 
in a study by Ohio State University. 
70 contracts from Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin were analyzed. 

According to the authors, M. E. 
Cravens and L. D. Marlow, “the con- 
tract of the small independent proc- 
essor had the least detail and the 
large, multi-plant processor the great- 
est amount of detail and completeness. 
It also appeared that the independ- 
ent processors in the major areas of 
sweet corn processing in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota had more detailed 
and complete contracts than those in 
other areas and states. The contracts 
used by Ohio and Indiana processors 
were the least detailed. 

“From the results of the analysis, 
it appears that no one contract form 
is deemed best suited to all proces- 
sors. However, certain provisions 
seem to be more universally needed 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Item Percent 


Seed 
Furnished by 
Paid for by a eee 
Variety determination specified. 
Disposition of unused seed 
Amount of seed 
Price of seed 
Treatment “e 
Liability for damage from 
treatment 
Warranties 


Fertilizer 
Selection 
Amount 
Payment 
Delivery 


Insect Control 
Responsibility C 
Selection of insecticide ... 
Payment 
Application aks 
Liability for damage from 


Seed Bags 
Acreage to be grown 


Land Selection and Location 
Proximity to other corn 
Approval of land 
Map 


Planting : 
Planting responsibility 
Method of planting 
Date of planting 


Growing and Cultivation 
Whose responsibility 
Type of care 


Harvesting ahd 
Whose responsibility 
Method of harvesting 
Canners rights and privileges 
Charges when done by canner 


Date of Harvesting 


Percent of contracts which include item in list. 


99 
97 
99 
97 
26 
44 
81 
46 


40 
57 


39 
9 
14 
28 
6 


4) 
38 
40 
32 
38 
35 


iD 


item Percent 


Price and Pricing 

Unit and basis 

Husks and husked . 

Benefits other than money 
Ensilage (husks etc.) 
Free services and materials 
Services which grower must 
pay for 
Services jointly paid 
Costs and deductions for seed 
Price of seed 
Waste defined 
Title to waste (grade) 


Passed Acreage 
Definition ; 
Circumstances permitting 
Passed acreage becomes property 
of ; 
Money payment for 
Disposal of corn passed 
How determine tonnage on 
passed acreage 


Delivery 
Measuring of Corn Delivered 
Grading 

Done by whom 

Rights of grower 

Grading standards used 


Rejection of Corn Delivered 
Basis for rejecting ear or load 


Samples 

Liens and Assignments 
Arbitration 

Payments 

Provisions Excusing Performance 


Circumstances excusing canner 
Circumstances excusing grower 


Cancellation of Contract 


100 
100 
66 
99 
33 
40 


70 

6 
99 
87 
99 
53 


47 
46 
47 


40 
4) 
14 
28 
99 
73 
87 
58 
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present your product just right 


H-A glass packages help sell your food faster. 
The sparkling beauty of each container makes 
your product stand out on crowded shelves. 
You help your customer get hungry when you 
put your food on display with Hazel-Atlas — 





nappys, plain and color-decorated re-use tum- 
blers, mugs, barrels, crystal flint containers. HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 


Whatever you process or pack, wherever your 


plant is located...H-A has the facilities to Div. of CONTINENTAL (Cc CAN COMPANY 


serve you and your customers better. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 





Sanfax Co. booth: Harold Kingsbury of 
Sanfax, Martin Klein of R. M. Wilson 
Co., and Lou Ruff of Sanfax. 


U. S. Steel booth: James Fitzgerald and 
lack Crockett of Food Merchandisers of 
New England. 


J. L. Ferguson Co. booth: R. Darling 
of Ferguson, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Pod- 
gorski of P. Ballantine and Son. 
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Northrup King & Co. booth: I. L. Jor- 
gensen of Northrup King, Walter Ake 
of W. L. Wheatly, Larry Corbett of 
Northrup King. 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc. booth: Fred D. 
Powell of L. B. Warner, Chester H. Ray 
of New Era Canning Co., and J. E. 
Warner of L. B. Warner. 


Food Packer's Photo Album 
of 1958 Canners Show 


Annual camera tour of convention 


hall at Atlantic City during 


recent Canners Show 


he final batch of pictures taken at 
T the Canners Show in Atlantic City 
in January are presented here. The 
rest of the pictures appeared in the 
February issue of Foop PACKER. 

Since last month, when the conven- 
tion report issue was rushed to the 
presses, many reports have been re- 
ceived at this office supporting the 
view that despite the absence of the 
national brokers convention, the Can- 
ners Show was satisfactory to all in 
attendance. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. booth: R. 
W. Richardson of Asgrow, Cy Blaska 
and Leo Weix of Oconomowoc Canning 
Co., Mort Adams of Alton Canning Co., 
Carl Tapperson of Asgrow, Emil Weix 
and Richard F. Weix of Oconomowoc. 


Even the annual discussion of 
whether the Canners Show should be 
held every-other-year or continue on 
the basis of every year seemed only 
to confirm this view. The discussion 
held at the annual meeting of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation indicated that while some 
of the heavy machinery manufactur- 
ers and the multi-industry suppliers 
would be satisfied with a show on an 
every-other-year basis, they had few 
complaints about the 1958 turnout. 


Continental Can Co. booth: Morris A. 
Souders and Walter M. Hicks of Mich- 
igan Fruit Canners, Inc., V. A. Leslie 
of Continental Can, C. T. Vandervort 
and C. T. Vandervort, Jr., of Jamestown 
Canning Co. 
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A. K. Robins & Co. booth: Harry Klein 
of Kay Packing Co., Lou Kibler and 
Bob Sindalll of A. K. Robins. 


Container Corp. of America booth: F. F. 
Wieder and G. C. Winterbottom of Con- 
tainer Corp. 


Frank H. Langsenkamp Co. booth: R. E. 
Hein of the Mellon Institute, Robert H. 
Stimpson and J. R. Anderson of H. J. 
Heinz Co., Frank Langsenkamp of Lang- 
senkamp. 


Magnuson Engineers booth: Traver J. 
Smith of Magnuson, Perry J. Miller 
and Fred G. Thompson of Salada-Shir- 
riff-Horsey, Ltd., Carl E. Schwartz of 
Magnuson. 
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Diamond Crystal Salt Co. booth: C. W. 
Schornstheimer of Diamond Crystal and 
Louis Edwards of Thomas J. Lipton Co. 


Horix Manufacturing Co. booth: Ray M. 
Johnson and G. E. Carlson of College 
Inn Food Products Corp., J. L. Scanlon 
of Horix. 


Rae 
SROCKWAY GLASS COMPANY. ENC 


. «S Clue Contyinnis 


Brockway Glass Co. booth: Victor Vance 
and P. R. Morrow of Brockway, C. E. 
Wagner of Glass Container Manufactur- 
ers Institute and William Ropp of Brock- 
way. 


Shuttleworth Machinery Corp. booth: 
William MacMyers of Shuttleworth, A. 
Martinelli and George Couch of Uddo 
and Taormina Co., Ronald Blakley and 
Roland Pearson of Shuttleworth. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co. booth: 
Harry Howeth of Hamachek and War- 
rington Harris of Coastal Foods. 


Wm. J. Stange Co. booth: Phil Jones 
of Stange, Wm. L. Keifer and Charles J. 
Hill of Consolidated Foods, Dave Nay 
of Stange. 


Darworth Inc., Cellus-San Div. booth: 
Bob Godney and Dan O’Brien of Dar- 
worth, Chandler Newton of Thornton 
Canning Co., C. J. Farley of D. E. 
Winebrenner Co. 


Radio Corporation of America booth: 
Harry Turner of V. LaRosa and Sons 
inc., K. R. Hollister and Bruce Kopping 
of RCA. 





FOODS IN GLASS 
MGWE IN MASS ! 


Today —more than ever—more food products are 
moving in glass! In this age of the self-service market, 
no other package can increase sales for you, especially 
impulse sales, like the glass package. It stands out 
because it lets customers see the big appeals of your 
food. Quality, size, shape, color, texture. It’s the 
best way to introduce your new food products. The 
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best way to step up sales of slow movers—to get your 
products out of the competitive rut. 

To get the best in glass packaging, be sure to call on 
your Anchor Man. He has a complete line of Anchor- 
glass® containers, Anchor® vacuum, screw and lug style 
closures, and sealing machines with speeds ranging 
from 30 to 1000 per minute. He can also put his Package 
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Engineering and Research Division to work for you to 
help make every phase of your production more efficient. 

So let your Anchor Man help you move more food 
in mass with quality-controlled Anchorglass con- 
tainers, protected by dependable Anchor closures. 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Branch offices in all principal cities. 
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ANCHOR 
HOCKING 


Glass Containers 
and Closures 





What's New? 


gate oN 


A new “Rolaprinter” automatic im- 
printing attachment for wrapping and 
bag making machines has been an- 
nounced by Adolph Gottscho, Inc., 
Dept. FP, Hillside 5, New Jersey. 
The new attachment can imprint copy 
legends up to 4 in. by 6 in. on any 
flexible packaging material. 

Protective coating and sanitary lin- 
ing, with special application for lin- 
ing fruit juice, bulk sugar tanks, etc. 
Plastite will air dry, resist many chem- 
icals, withstand steam cleaning. Tech- 
nical bulletins from Wisconsin Protec- 
tive Coating Co., Dept. FP, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


New Packaging Film 


The development of a sparkling 
clear, strong, low-cost packaging film 
was announced by the Phillips Chem- 
ical Co., Dept. FP, Bartlesville, Okla. 
The film, which will be used for 
overwrapping in the food field, will 
heat-seal by conventional methods 
and can be printed. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
new film, called Marlex, is relatively 
stiff and handles easily in automatic 
“push-through” packaging machinery. 
Licenses to manufacture this new 
polyethylene have been issued to 
four major companies in this country. 
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Vegetable Washer 


A new vegetable washer rated at 
a capacity of 25,000 to 28,000 Ibs. 
of peas per hour and _ proportional 
capacities for corn, lima beans, dry 
beans, etc., is being introduced by 
Scott Viner Co., Dept. FP, 1224 Kin- 
near Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
features of this new washer include 
a low feed hopper to accommodate 
plant hopper trucks, dual riffle flumes, 
a large flotation chamber with baffles 
to control commodity flow, three sets 
of water jets to control agitation and 
a wide vibrating, dewatering screen 
equipped with fresh water sprays for 
removing the wash water. 


Small Multi-packer 


A machine that loads six-pack car- 
tons at rates of 300 to 600 cans per 
minute has been designed for medi- 
um-sized canners by Container Cor- 
poration of America, Dept. FP, 
Philadelphia, Pa. According to the 
manufacturer, packers of dog food 
and canners of juice concentrate will 
be a primary market for the machine. 


Reinforced Plastic Pipe 


Corrosion-resistant, reinforced plas- 
tic pipe, strong as steel but only 
one-eight the weight, is now being 


manufactured in 2 to 12 in. diameters 
to meeting piping, tubing and duct- 
ing needs of the food industry. The 
manufacturer is Amercoat Corp., 
Dept. FP, South Gate, Calif. The 
new pipe, known as_ Bondstrand, 
comes in 20 ft. lengths. Tensile 
strength is 80,000 psi circumferential 
and 40,000 longitudinal. 
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Bottle Inspection 

An automatic inspection device that 
detects foreign objects in the bottom 
of empty bottles has been announced 
by Mayer Production Engineers, Inc. 
Dept. FP, Lincoln Park, New Jersey. 
The machine ejects bottles from the 
production at speeds up to 350 bot- 
tles per minute. The rejected bottles 
are accumulated on a built-in rotat- 
ing table. 


New 21 Station Filler 


A new 21 station rotary filler, cap- 
able of handling viscous or semi-solid 
products ranging in consistency from 
evaporated milk to potted meats, has 
been introduced by the Pfaudler Co., 
a division of Pfaudler Permutit Inc., 
Dept. FP, 1058 West Ave., Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The new machine, model RPC-21, 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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“TLL BET ROBINS CAN SHOW 

| US HOW TO PEEL VEGETABLES 
WITHOUT WASTING HALF OF THEM 
-GET ROBINS ON THE PHONE!” 


Whenever you have a processing or production problem 
that’s eating into your profits—call Robins. And, call 

* Robins when you need specially-designed equipment to 
make your new process practical or to solve a production 
line problem. 


AkRobins 


AND COMPRNY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery since 1855 


713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 


HIGH SPEED PACKING SAVES. .... 


TIME 
+MONEY 


Speed Up Your Line with a 


BURT 
HIGH SPEED 
CASE PACKER 


Just place the case . . . and 
your Burt Packer will fill it 
with a single stroke. No de- 
lays ... . no time wasted. 
It's the easiest can handling 
method available. 
BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
401 E. Oliver Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Freezing News 


Promotion « Selling * Research 


Freeze Did Not Affect 
Concentrate Quality 


Dr. Wallace R. Roy of Minute 
Maid Corp., Orlando, Fla., said that, 
“A highly satisfactory concentrate can 
be made from either frozen or normal 
fruit if the fruit is processed prop- 
erly.” 

Most of Florida’s larger citrus proc- 
essors have changed from a “hard 
squeeze” to a “soft squeeze” produc- 
tion in using freeze-damaged fruit, 
he said. 

At Minute Maid a new wash 
pulp process has replaced the press- 
ing of pulp. According to Dr. Roy, 
“it is possible not only to obtain a 
significant increase in yield, but also 
to decrease pulp particles in the 
juice. The proper amount of pulp 
then is put back into the juice to 
provide the necessary ‘visible pulp.’ ” 


New Block Package 


A new approach to chili block pack- 
aging which eliminates the use of 
pan molds and mechanizes the pack- 
aging operation is in use by Seitz 
Packing Co. Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. The 
bag is opened mechanically, the ears 


Freddy the Freezer practices mind reading 
\ 


This is nice. It has natural color 
... and the flavor’s always good. 
Oh, here’s that vitamin C notice 
on the label. ’ll buy it. 


Freddy visits his favorite food 
market and tunes in Mrs. Con- 
sumer’s vibrations. 


are bent back, and a reusable block 
form is placed over the bag. After 
filling and cooling, the pouch is heat- 
sealed. 

The new packaging equipment is 
provided by Milprint, Inc., Dept. FP, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Advisory Committee 
Asks More Research 


The advisory group that meets an- 
nually with U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture personnel has asked that 
nearly all research projects be con- 
tinued and expanded, and that a num- 
ber of new ones be started. 

The Refrigerated and Frozen Prod- 
ucts Advisory Committee met in 
Washington, D. C. on Nov. 12-14, 
1957. It’s report has just been issued. 

The committee recommended that 
most of the quality studies, including 
the extensive work on time-tempera- 
ture-tolerance be “strengthened” or 
“expanded.” In addition recommen- 
dations were made for new studies to 
find: 

1. Why different types of starches 
and flours make gels which behave 
differently during freezing, frozen 
storage and thawing. 

2. The effects of “very low” tem- 
peratures on quality. 

3. Time-temperature tolerances of 
dried fruits. 

4. Chemical and _ microbiological 
factors involved in freezing precooked 
meat and meat products. 

5. Performance of freezing com- 
partments of household refrigerators. 

6. New meat products for freezing. 

7. Temperature fluctuations in mar- 
keting fresh and frozen foods from 


Wow! She picked 

up my package 

of frozen fruit. 
What's she thinking? 


processor to consumer. This is to be 
done by a survey. 

8. Where to display and how much 
space to give frozen foods in retail 
stores in order to sell most effective- 
ly. This will also be done by survey. 

A bulletin showing correct consum- 
er practices in handling frozen foods 
was recommended to be prepared 
by the USDA. 


Coupon in Package 


The Frozen Foods Division of Car- 
nation Co., Los Angeles, Calif., will 
insert a coupon worth 25 cents into 
their new 9 in. frozen fruit pies. The 
coupon will be good only on the 
purchase of another pie. The pies, 
marketed under the Simple Simon 
brand, will be apple, cherry, peach 
and boysenberry. 


Food Chains Push Peas 


Canned and frozen peas were pro- 
moted during February by the mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Food Chains. The sales effort was 
carried out under the Farmer-Retail- 
er Marketing Program at the request 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. The promotion coordinated 
with the promotions of the National 
Canners Association, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the container 
manufacturers. 


Freddy protected natural 
color and flavor of his fruit 
with Roche vitamin C, and 
said so on his label. Result: 
happy sales, happy broker, 
happy store, happy customer, 
happy Freddy. 


Be happy, too. Use Roche® 
vitamin C. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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Freezers Study 
Market, Price 
Problems 


National Association 
holds first convention 
without distributors 


ope of management, marketing 
and production of frozen foods re- 
ceived equal attention during the 
1958 convention of the National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers, 
who met at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, March 2-6. 

A complete report of the conven- 
tion will be carried in the April issue 
of Foop PACKER. 

Recognizing that most frozen items 
face increased competitive pressure 
on today’s markets, NAFFP stressed 
efficiency and the need for business 
modernization as the primary require- 
ments for continued growth of the 
industry. 

J. Roger Deas of American Can Co., 
Louis P. Shannon of du Pont, and 
Frank Stewart of Time magazine, 
demonstrated the importance of a 
new and broader outlook by industry 
executives in the rapidly changing 
American economy where the tighten- 
ed belt is again becoming a factor. 

Chain stores and jumbo-sized su- 
permarkets were analyzed with re- 
spect to trends and prospects in a 
chain store forum featuring top exec- 
utives from six of the largest national 
and regional chain companies. 

Discussions were held on how to 
adopt the latest equipment and ma- 
chines to more efficient production 
and control in the plant. 


French Fry Package 
Size Increased 


Crinkle Cut frozen French fries are 


now being offered by J. R. Simplot 
Co., Caldwell, Idaho, in 16 oz. pack- 
ages. A 9 oz. size has been the 
standard consumer package for sev- 
eral years. 
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by George L. N. Meyer, Jr. 


LABELING STANDARDS 


LABELING STANDARDS 


Setting and maintaining standards 
is of great importance in labeling 
machine operations. This practice 
can, and will, save your company 
substantial sums of money. Those 
labeling operations which are not 
based on a standard are often 
plagued by unnecessary “down- 
time” . . . resulting in both loss of 
production and loss of money. 


HOW? 


There are four areas which must be 
clearly defined when setting up 
standards in your labeling opera- 
tion; the glass, the label, the glue, 
the machine. 


GLASS 


The ideal start requires an accurate 
drawing of each glass container 
which should be obtained from your 
supplier. Even if you purchase a 
“stock” bottle, ask for a drawing so 
that you may establish a standard 
for that particular bottle. 


With this drawing you can specify 
the area on which the label is to be 
applied. The drawing will also per- 
mit you to check the contour of the 
bottle in the labeling area so that 
you can “locate” the label. By doing 
this, you can be sure straight sides 
will be obtained and that the label 
application will be perfect. You will 
also be able to specify fill height and 
if a variance is noted you can logi- 
cally assume that the bottle is not 
up to standard. 


In short . . . the first requisite for 
labeling success is consistent glass. 
If you fail to establish standards 
you will frequently overlook one of 
the most important and most elusive 
variables on the production line. 


LABELS 


Decide on label sizes and shapes 
and set exact standards or toler- 
ances for each label. You will find 
label suppliers are able to hold 


closer tolerance on die-cut labels 
than on guillotine-cut labels. Gener- 
ally speaking, suppliers will make 
every effort to conform to your speci- 
fications. 


Here’s a “tip”—Make sure your 
labels are cut printed side up so that 
the shearing or cutting action of the 
knife or die causes the label to curl 
in the direction of the wrap. If 
you’re using die-cut labels, and a 
multiple die is used, ask your sup- 
plier to package the output from 
each die in its own box. Then... 
even if the dies vary slightly, you'll 
know that all the labels in any par- 
ticular box have come from the same 
die. The labeler can be adjusted for 
any variance when a new box is 
opened. 


Remember too, that when dies are 
resharpened your label size will 
increase to some degree. Metal is 
removed in the sharpening opera- 
tion and the die will grow in size. 
Set a die-cut standard and you'll 
eliminate another cause of down- 
time or constant machine adjust- 
ment. Incidentally, ask your printer 
to insert cardboards top and bottom 
of the label sheets when he uses a 
guillotine cutter . . this helps the 
labels to stack in a perfectly flat 
fashion. 


COMPOSITE 


On your glass standard drawing in- 
corporate an accurate outline of the 
label or labels to be used in their 
exact location. Mark in the dimen- 
sions, on this composite, most care- 
fully. You now have a “standard” 
for two of the variables mentioned 
earlier; glass and labels. Adhesives 
will be discussed in a forthcoming 
“Labeling Lines.” 


Variations in glass, labels, or glue 
can play havoc with a high speed 
labeler, no matter how carefully 
your machine is engineered. More 
... your “standards” can be used to 
excellent advantage by your label- 
ing machinery manufacturer to be 
certain your equipment is properly 
adjusted before it’s shipped. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of high-speed Labeling Machinery 
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ring information on new merchandising trends and dis- super market manager talks to marketing specialist William 
echniques involves on-the-spot news gathering in Brown, of Continental Can Company’s advertising agency, 
markets and groceries across the country. Here, a while photographer takes picture of canned foods display. 


CANNED FOODS 
GO TO PRESS 


Every month for the past four years, canned foods have 
been making headlines all across the U. S. These head- 
lines appear in a fast-reading, tabloid-sized news- 
paper called the Merchandiser Digest, published by 
Continental Can Company as a marketing service to 
the industry. 


By featuring the latest canned foods merchandising 
news, the Digest has achieved an impressive and en- 
thusiastic following. Latest figures show a mailing list 
that includes 100,000 grocery retailers, wholesalers, 
and brokers, with another 15,000 circulation among 
canners, trade associations, and advertising firms. 


Grocery men who read this monthly news sheet receive 
a constant flow of new merchandising ideas, geared to 
inform them of up-to-the-minute competitive aspects of 
the industry. If you would like one or more free monthly 
copies of the Digest, write or phone 


t manager explains new promotional techniques. 


e these help Digest editor estimate future mar- CONTINENTAL ( C CAN COMPANY 


ds. Friendly co-operation of grocery men has 
to make Digest a success. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Merchandiser Digest editor Bernard Zwirn discusses layout 
of forthcoming Digest with art director Jack Derman. 
Tabloid-sized Digest features numerous photographs, 
achieves newsy format with strong reader appeal. 


Fred Landi, buyer for Bohack’s supermarkets, scans Digest 
for marketing news. Digest often features special color 
inserts on products such as corn, apple sauce, kraut, peas. 


Editor and art director check issue of Digest. In addition to 
general coverage of canned foods merchandising possibili- 
ties (note headline: “Canned foods high in nutritive 
values”), four-page Digest spotlights marketing news of 
particular products, such as fruits, vegetables, meats. 


Promotion Pointers, a monthly Digest feature, tells grocery 
men of scheduled promotions in which they can participate, 
offers varied point-of-sale materials. 


EAMRED FOODS MEET 
,, WAGMEST QUALITY a ANDATSS 
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The Market Place 


News of Promotion and Selling 


Soe a eis ie cian ts aes sas 


New Soup Varieties 


Minestrone, chicken vegetable, veg- 
etable beef and turkey noodle are the 
latest varieties of soup introduced by 
HH. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These soups will be available in 
three basic container sizes: 10%-oz. 
for grocery patrons; 5l-oz. “Chief 
Size” for institutional and food service 


the 


SoS ena 


customers; and 8%-oz. individual por- 
tions for vending machines. 


Sunkist Growers Celebrate 


Sunkist Growers, world’s largest 
citrus marketing cooperative will cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
advertising programs in March. 

When Sunkist started advertising 
fifty years ago, per capita consump- 
tion of oranges was seventeen pounds; 
today it is eighty-nine pounds per 
capita, a gain of more than four hun- 
dred percent. 

The Sunkist method, which hasn't 
changed over the years, of a few 
pennies assessment per carton of fruit 
sold, provides the budget for its’ ad- 
vertising programs. 

The direction of Sunkist advertising 
is handled by a committee, composed 
of grower-directors, who approve or 
suggest changes in the recommenda- 
tions of the advertising manager. 


Pa C= war 


Berlin Chapman 12 ft. 
Shaker Grader 


Designed for high capacity, rapid change- 
over, quick wash out, with minimum cost. 


o—— 


Nearly 100% accurate. Squeegee 
cleaning action of rubber wipers is 
one of the features of construction. 


Designed upon the same principle of op- 
eration as the original Shaker Grader, to 
this new 12’ model has been incorporated 
new and improved design ... a design 
that is made to further high capacity, pro- 
viding for rapid change-over, quick wash 
out, with minimum of cost. As accurate 
as a grader can be—nearly 100% accurate, 
the new BERLIN CHAPMAN Shaker Grad- 
er is made to handle high capacities of 
raw peas or similar vegetables. 


Write today for complete details . . . quo- 
tations will be furnished upon request. Al- 
so ask for complete catalog on BERLIN 
CHAPMAN Food Processing Machinery. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


OUR Soth yEAR 


Berlin, ETT a lilt] 


be CLOSE @ OPEN mo @" 


Courtesy White Cap Co. 


Candied Pickle Chips 


“Aunt Jane’s Orange Flavored Can- 
died Pickle Chips have been intro- 
duced by J. J. Gielow & Sons, Inc., 
of Dearborn, Mich. The product is 
packed in a glass container with a 
twist-off cap. 


Chicken for Baby Food 


Strained chicken with rice, sweet 
potatoes and a la king is the most 
recent addition to the Swift & Co. 
line of foods for babies. 

The new items have the same yel- 
low background labels as the fruit 
flavored meats and are packed in 3% 
oz. containers to sell at the same 
price as the other varieties in the 
Swift’s line of meats for babies. 


Decanter Bottle for Syrup 


A decanter bottle with glass stopper 
was recently introduced by Grenache, 
Inc., of Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
for table syrup. 

Paneled shoulder design adds a 
decorative touch to bottle, while long, 
slender neck makes it convenient for 
pouring. 
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HOW PLANNED PROGRESS AT KNOX GLASS 
INCREASES CUSTOMER SERVICE 


With an aim toward providing even better service to 
their customers throughout the nation, Knox Glass 
Incorporated has just completed a record year in 
plant expansion and growth. Here is a report of 
some of the results of Knox’s nation-wide program 
of planned progress: 


1. Palestine, Texas: Ground was broken in June, 
1957, for a new plant to produce amber glass. It 
will be in operation within the next few weeks. 


2. Knox, Pennsylvania: A new unit for the manu- 
facture of emerald green glass containers went 
into operation in April; increased this plant’s 
capacity by more than 40%. 


- Danielson, Connecticut: A completely new 
glass container plant is now under construction 
and will start producing a very broad line of 
flint glass containers this summer. 


Jackson, Mississippi: An additional 50,000 
square foot storage facility was added to the 
extensive Jackson plant to provide even better 
service to southern customers. 


Gas City, Indiana: New and modern batch- 
mixing and storage facilities were completed 
early this year. 


6. Oil City, Pennsylvania: Construction started 
on a new mould shop, designed to improve Knox’s 
operating flexibility, in December, 1957. 


If you would like additional information on how 
Knox can meet your needs for precision, high quality 
containers, write Knox Glass Incorporated, Knox, 
Pa., or contact your nearest authorized Knox 
representative. 


KNOX GLASS INCORPORATED 
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i enmenenedl 
(Continued from Page 22) 

yielding quite heavily at the fourth 
harvest and obviously would have 
yielded considerably more at the 
fifth harvest, had it been made. 
Nevertheless, Wisconsin 55 was by 
far the best variety of the group, 
yielding some 16.8 tons. On the other 
hand Rutgers and Stokescross No. 6 
were very poor yielders. It should be 
emphasized that more than a third 
of the total yield for these two vari- 
eties was obtained from the fourth 
harvest. 

The last set of data in Table 1 is 
concerned with the quality of the 
harvested product. Quality in our 
studies is determined by evaluating 
the product in accordance with the 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Toma- 
toes for Canning. We separated the 
No. 2 tomatoes into 2’s for color and 
2’s for defects. The No. 2’s for de- 
fects are perhaps the most important 
separation made of the raw product. 


The varieties Glamour and Keystone 
40-46 have a low percentage of 2’s 
for defects. On the other hand, the 
varieties W R Jubilee and Franklin 
F2 have the highest percentage of 
defects. Most of the defects in the 
1957 trails were caused by excessive 
cracks in the tomato fruits. 

In addition to the defects, color is 
also an important quality characteris- 
tic. Color is separated into No. 1’s 
(90% tomato red) and No. 2’s for 
color (66.2/3% tomato red to 90% 
tomato red). In addition to the per- 
centage grade for each variety, the 
average Agtron E values for No. 1’s 
and No. 2’s for color are given. These 
values are the average values comput- 
ed from 20 tomatoes of each classifica- 
tion for each of the four harvests. 

Tables II and III give the average 
data for the samples of canned to- 
matoes and juice. These data for 
canned tomatoes indicate Rutgers is 
one of the best of the varieties, while 
Homestead is one of the poorest due 
to a “wiry core” particularly notice- 


able after canning. From a juice 
standpoint the varieties Glamour and 
Foremost appear to be outstanding 
along with Rutgers. Both of these 
new varieties are very low in pH, 
but Foremost is very high in acidity. 

All in all we have ranked these 
varieties of tomatoes as indicated in 
Table IV. 

( Discussion of varieties will be con- 
tinued in this column next month.) 


Contracts 
(Continued from Page 23) 


than others and many provisions that 
are often omitted would seem desir- 
able in such contrapts.” 

The contracts vdried in length from 
100 to 2,200 words. The most com- 
mon type of contract was the con- 
tract to produce and to sell which 
made up 64% of all contracts. The 
other type, bailment, coupled with 
contract to produce and deliver made 
up 36% of the total. 

The bailment contracts provide that 
the title to the crop belongs to the 
canner from the seed to the mature 


U S D A GRADE FACTORS* 
Consist- % Total 
ency Defects Flavor Score Grade Acid 


crop. 

Only 7% of the contracts had penal- 
ties for sale to one other than the 
387 contracting canner, while 51% speci- 
‘4984. fied that the grower could sell to no 
485 one but contracting canner. 

487 Nearly all the seed was specified 
= as furnished by the canner. 

476 : 

a Heinz Files $9 Million 

AIT 4. Suit Against Beech-Nut 


Repli- 


Variety cates Color 


27.3 14.5 34.3 91.5 
26.4 13.8 34.8 89.7 
26.6 13.8 33.6 89.1 
27 13.8 34.5 90.4 
25.6** 13.4 aae* 87.8 
26.3 14.2 34.2 89.8 
26 12.9 32.5** 86.2 
26.8 13.9 35 90.6 
26.8 13.8 33.5 89.4 
27.3 14 35.9 92.1 
26.4 13 34.6 90 462 . 

27 13.8 35.9 91.8 .507 4.31 


*COLOR (30 points) A=26 to 30; C—23 to 25; CONSISTENCY (15 points) A=13 to 15; 
C=10 to 12 ABSENCE OF DEFECTS (15 points) A=13 to 15; C=10 to 12; and FLAVOR 
(40 points) A=33 to 40; C27 to 32 points. 


Rutgers 

Long Red 
Stokescross #4 
Wisconsin 55 
Keystone 40-46 
Stokes cross No. 6 
Purdue F2 
Franklin F2 
Homestead 
Glamour 

WR Jubilee 
Foremost E21 


2 
6 
6 
6 
7 
4 
4 
5 
6 
5 
5 
6 
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H. J. Heinz Company filed suit for 
$9 million against Beech-Nut Life- 
Savers, Inc. in the U. S. District 
Court for the Southern District of 
New York. 

The suit charges that Beech-Nut 
is selling its baby food in California 
at discriminatory and unfair prices 
and at less than cost, and in violation 
of Federal law. 

Heinz also asks in its suit, under 
terms of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 
that Beech-Nut Life-Saver, Inc. be 
ordered to divest itself of its Life- 
Saver candy operation. 

Heinz charges that Beech-Nut’s 
“predatory activities” will “injure, pre- 
vent and destroy competition” and 
will “create chaotic marketing condi- 
tions in the distribution of baby food.” 


**Indicates limiting rule within classification. 


Table I1I—Tomatoes are evaluated according to scores of tomato juice. Averages shown 
are for replicates of field run tomatoes. All lots were processed by “cold break”, double 
extract, flash pasteurized process. 


Yield* Tomato 


Juice** 


Canned 
Quality** 


Raw Product 
Quality* 


Variety Size* _Earliness* 


Rutgers 

Long Red 
Stokescross No. 4 
Wisconsin 55 
Keystone 40= 46 
Stokescross No. 6 
Purdue F2 
Franklin F2 
Glamour 
Homestead 

WR Jubilee 


Foremost E21 


~ 


_ 
wn —O-UAN ONO] 


Burke Joins College Inn 


David H. Burke, former sales man- 
ager of the Flako Products division 
of the Quaker Oats Company, is now 
director of marketing for the College 
Inn Food Products Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


“NO—"NA WAN OW— 


WON ENNANNHN WOK 


* Ranked 1 through 12 with 1 indicating the best and 12 the poorest. 


** Ranked with 1 as outstanding for processing, 2-Good, 3-Fair and 4-Poor. 


Table [V—Ranking of tomato varieties for various characteristics. 
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What's New 


(Continued from Page 30) 


has a capacity of 500 containers a 
minute. It handles glass or composi- 
tion containers up to 32 oz., or to a 
No. 404 can. 


Memory Disc 

The newest piece of equipment 
from Automation Inc., Dept. FP, 212 
Worcester St., Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass. is a device that “watches” a 
glass line to prevent filling and cap- 
ping if the bottle is missing and 
rejecting partly filled bottles. All ac- 
tion is regulated by a “memory disc” 
which registers as the bottle approach- 
es the filler and that “acts” when the 
bottle reaches the filler or the capper. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
performance of the machine is not 
affected when starting, stopping, jog- 
ging, speeding up or slowing down 
the process line. 


Synthetic MSG 


A process for synthetic manufacture 
of monosodium glutamate has been 
developed by the Amino Products Di- 
vision of International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp. 

The synthetic process is the result 
of five years’ research conducted at 
the company’s laboratories in Skokie, 
Ill. International Minerals markets 
MSG under the trade name Ac’cent, 
a natural product extracted from the 
protein in sugar beets. 

Technical Bulletin 90-110-13, “Con- 
trol Consistency with a Flow Bridge,” 
discusses theory and operation of 
flow bridge for measuring consist- 
ency of slurries such as tomato paste— 


Fischer & Porter Co., Dept. FP, 544 
Jacksonville Road, Hatboro, Pa. 


New Literature 


Catalog G100-8 of the Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Dept. FP, Wayne and Windrim Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. describes Honey- 
well’s complete line of thermocouple 


accessories for measuring tempera- 
ture. 
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Campbell Uses Tote Bins 


To the Editor: We notice in your 
December issue a very comprehen- 
sive letter on bulk salt handling writ- 
ten by Mr. Charles E. MacKinnon of 
International Salt Company regarding 
salt handling in the canning field. 
We wish to take exception to one 
statement that he made regarding 
portable bins on page 15 of his article. 
Aluminum Tote Bins have been used 


and are still being used by Campbell 
Soup Company for handling salt at 
their Sacramento, California plant. 
These bins have been in service since 
1951 and have proven to be very sat- 
isfactory for this use. . 

We thought this information might 
be of interest to your readers. 


C. D. Ackerman 
Tote System, Inc. 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


ASK US HOW 


YOU CAN REDUCE 


handling COSTS 


WITH 


ABC 


ePALLETIZE 3 & 
° STACK EVENLY 


See 


e AUTOMATIC DUMP 


e REDUCE BRUISE 
DAMAGE 


e HAVE LONG LIFE 
e SAVE SPACE 


ABC’s vast forest, sawmill 
and factory facilities assure 
immediate service. 


We will gladly send information on the use of wooden picking 
boxes in mass production and automation handling methods. 


American Box Corporation 


2740 HYDE ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 19, CALIF. 





Schindler 
(Continued from Page 19) 


been done by an abrasive action, ie., 
rubbing off the skin. Schindler now 
sends raw nuts to Seabrook Water 
Blanching Co., Tyrone, Pa., where the 
skins are removed by a water blanch. 

Seabrook also removes defective 
nuts by electric sorting machines. The 
clean, blanched nuts are returned to 
Schindler in 25 and 50 Ib. boxes. 
These nuts are then fried in vegetable 
oil, salted and cooled in one step, then 
packed in either tin or cellophane. The 


water blanch costs more than the in- 
plant dry blanch, Mr. Bourne said, 
but he added that it helps give a su- 
perior salted product. 

Peanuts for butter arrive shelled 
but with skins on, and are first roasted 
in two continuous roasters (capacity 
1,800 Ibs. per hour each), then are 
dropped to a_ split-nut blancher, 
where the skin is removed, the nut is 
split, and the heart is removed. The 
nuts now enter a destoner and cleaner, 
are hand picked next, pass through 
another destoner-cleaner, and are then 
sucked by air to overhead svorage 


AFTER 150 YEARS 


The Tin Can 
is still the best 
food container 


The tin can js light, strong, econ: 
Wal, safe. It is attractive in appearance 


tasy to manufacture—easy for Yo 
‘© handle—and has the full confidenc? 


of your Customers. 


Remember, no other kind of food O* 
fainer combines all the advantages ° 
the tin can, And 9 out of every 10 
“Ns used in this country are made of 
Straits Tin from Malaya. For current 


i 
formation on tin supply, price 


re- 


Se ; 
"Ves and production, write— 


bins holding thousands of pounds of 
nuts. 


As they leave the storage bins, a 
dry mixture of emulsifier, salt, and 
cerelose (corn sugar) is metered into 
them. They fall by gravity into a 
comminuitor which crushes them into 
butter and generates much heat. The 
mixture is cooled down as it goes 
through a Votator. It is then pumped 
directly to the glass filler or bulk out- 
lets for filling into metal or fiberboard 
drums. 


A well organized materials handling 
system moves raw, in-process, and 
finished products fast and efficiently, 
and with very little hand labor. Cook- 
ing and roasting times and temp- 
eratures are accurately controlled 
automatically. A recent addition is a 
scale-metering device that automatic- 
ally weighs and dumps nuts into cans 
or cellophane bags. 


The company was started before the 
turn of the century by a German phy- 
sician named Schlinder who lived in 
Washington. The company, then 
called the Vegetarian Food and Nut 
Co., served a very practical purpose 
in those days. The physician made 
raw peanut butter which he ladled 
out to constipated patients, apparent- 
ly with good results. 


Earle acquired the company in 
1924. He and his son, Thomas E. 
Bourne, Jr., have their offices in Mt. 
Rainer, a suburb of Washington. The 
Baltimore plant is in charge of Vice- 
President Earnest L. Bourne, a 
brother. Earnest’s son, Earnest Jr., is 
plant manager. 


For many years now, the Schindler 
plant has produced more than 4 mil- 
lion pounds of finished products an- 
nually, and annual sales have ex- 


You say this isn’t . . . yes, but it is! 
ceeded $1 million. 


Some machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies used by Schindler's Peanut Prod- 
ucts, Inc.: 
Automatic controls 
Glass capper 


Foxboro Co. 
Consolidated Packaging 
Machy. Corp. 

Litho cans American Can Co. 
Roasters Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc. 
Weighing machines, scales Exact-Weight 
Scale Co., Toledo Scale Co. 

Specialties Appliance Corp. 

Cellophane packaging machines ....Stokes & 
Smith Co. 

Baver Bros. Co. 

W. J. Fitzpatrick Co. 
Viking Pump Co. 
Girdler Co. 

Filler Machine Co. 

. .Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 
Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
Maryland Glass Co. 
Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
Biner-Ellison Machy. Co. 
....Colson Equipment & Supply Co. 

Fork trucks Towmotor Corp. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Blanchers 
Comminutor 
Sanitary pumps 
Votator 

Glass filling machine 
Glass container caps 


Glass containers 
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Spotlight 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Canco Says: More Food 
in Pressure Cans 


Industry-wide production of pres- | 


sure cans in 1958 will set a new 
record of half a billion or more units, 
the American Can Company has fore- 
cast. Robert Hollister, Canco’s assist- 
ant national sales manager in charge 
of pressure cans, estimated that 1958 
pressure can output will be approxi- 
mately 19 per cent greater than the 
previous record of about 420 million 
cans last year. 

“Future development in the food 
field is expected to come through in- 
troduction of new pressurized prod- 
ucts, such as syrups, spreads, sauces, 
toppings and similar items,” Hollister 
said. “A chocolate syrup in pressure 
cans already is doing well on the 
market. Development of more eco- 
nomical propellants, valves and dis- 
pensers is expected to increase the 
trend toward pressurized foods in 
1958.” 

He added that pressure packing is 
leading to a whole new family of 
food products. 


Dr. Carl A. Pederson, of the New York 


Agricultural Experiment Station point- 


ed out salient features in the new 


USDA grades of kraut at the recent 


convention of the National Food Bro- 





When You 
Buy.... 
Explain 
That You 
Saw it 
FIRST 

in the 
Pages of 
Foop 
PACKER 
The 
Industry’s 
Leading 


Magazine 


Francis H. Keran, 
President 


Golden West 
Box Company 


Fresno, 
California 


THE NATION'S LEADING 
BOX SUPPLIERS OFFER 


. . . the wood preservative used by more 
canners and packers than any other brand 


North, South, East, West — you'll find the leading 
box, hamper and pallet suppliers are equipped to 
provide you with Cellu-san protection. For pennies 
per unit, they can give you dollars of extra value. 
Cellu-san stops rot, stabilizes tare weights. Treated 
harvesting containers last longer with less breakage. 
NOW is the time to start to save with Cellu-san 
or one of these companion products — 


CELLU-QUIN CELLU-PEL 


An economy grade, copper-8 A blend of powerful water re- 
quinolinolate preservative. pellents without a tungicide. 


CELLU-STAT CELLU-DIPPER 


A fungistat to prevent mold An automatic, self-amortizing, 
on crop residues in boxes. box-dipping machine. 


Chemical Products Div., DARWORTH INC., Simsbury 2, Conn. 


kers Association in Chicago. Western Sales Office: P.O. Box 1422, Palo Alto? Calif. 
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ADDING CONSUMER VALUES 
TO PRESENT BRAND - PACKAGE 
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A minor change in packaging by one 
seller brought his product out of a de- 
cline to 15% greater volume than that 
realized just prior to the change. 


Nielsen 


(Continued from Page 17) 


large retailers is first class. Because 
of this, every grocery manufacturer 
should consider ways of upgrading 
his own representatives who must 
deal with them. 

In dealing with intelligent well- 
informed buyers it is well to remem- 
ber the larger store demands effi- 
ciency. A slow mover would have 
little chance of retaining shelf space. 
The necessity for a high yield makes 
buyers look long and hard at new 
or non-established items. 

Intense competition is the order 
of the day. What of the future? 


1, think you might be optimistic 
céncerning the demand for foods. 
The Census Bureau estimates that by 
1960 population will exceed 1956 
levels by about 12 million persons. 
In your planning, remember that 
growth will be centered in the “under 
20” and “over 64” age groups which 
will, in all probability, require spe- 
cialized products. 

The business climate has changed 
and canners will have to make sub- 
stantial changes in established poli- 
cies. In earlier days retail display 
and week-end special advertising 
were relatively easy to obtain. 

It seems apparent that you have 
no alternative but to work harder in 
developing successful programs keyed 
to retailer requirements or lose out in 
the competitive race. 


tite allied is the need for 
continuous appraisal of your retail 
inventory situation. Stores have sharp- 
ly sealed back inventories. This trend 
is general but it has been particu- 
larly noticeable in the case of canned 
fruits and vegetables. On-premise 
stocks of four leading volume canned 
fruit and vegetable commodity lines 
are about half what they were in 
1948. 

As a countermeasure, many of you 
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A minor change in flavor in another 
case, brought a 93% gain in volume. 
This seller increased his share of the 
market from 15.2% to 23.0% of the total. 


have already increased and dispersed 
warehousing facilities. Such a step 
adds to costs, of course; but, if in- 
sistence continues on the part of buy- 
ers to delay orders until the last 
minute, there would seem to be no 
alternative but to provide for imme- 
diate delivery. 


Sa: the risk of seeming critical, 
I would suggest that too many of 
you spend too much time thinking in 
production terms — quality and price. 
Both are highly important but a 
third quality—stimulation of demand 
—gains as competition increases. 

When it comes to advertising, two 
points stand out. More money is be- 
ing spent and each dollar is working 
harder due to better media, better 
media selection, and better copy. 

Most companies (other than can- 
ners) with which we are familiar who 
are selling their products through 
grocery stores, spent about 4% of their 
factory revenue for media advertis- 
ing last year. An industry cannot per- 
mit itself to be out-promoted if it 
expects to share in the growth of 
America. 


4 In the same connection is a need 
for examining direct consumer-promo- 
tion activity for possible future use. 
What I am suggesting is a review 
of promotional budgets to be sure 
that the proper proportion is going 
into consumer promotion, as com- 
pared with that going into trade 
deals. 


5 There is a growing need for ap- 
praisal of product attractiveness. Ten 
years ago a package change could 
be made with little effect on sales. 
In recent years our reports have 
been showing sizeable shifts as a 
consequence of better packaging. 
With 7 to 8 thousand products 
available in many of these stores 
each going for customer attention, 


SALES of CONVENIENCE ITEMS 
Dottan Barr 


Convenience 
Items 

98 | {COSTLY 
“| [Convenience 
Items 
133 {Au Items 


ESTABLISHED 
Items 


244 | {tam COST 


1952 oa 


Changes must be made. Aggregate sale 
gain for all fields has been 33%, For 
some established items only 10%, while 
new convenience items are up 124%. 


it would seem essential for you to 
have the best possible salesman on 
the shelf. When changes of this type 
are contemplated, investments and 
risks can be greatly minimized 
through test-marketing. 


6, would suggest that you start 
at the earliest possible moment to 
explore the question of product im- 
provement. Oftentimes slight changes 
in the color, taste, or texture of a 
product can increase its sales signifi- 
cantly. Your production people might 
not agree with such suggested chang- 
es, contending that they may add 
to costs or even reduce quality, and 
they might be right; but then they 
are biased consumers at best, and 
you must sell as consumers want. 


7% major amount of time and 
money should be spent in the years 
immediately ahead, in the devel- 
opment of really new products. Open- 
mindedness and receptivity to change 
on the part of consumers are the 
order of the day. This situation is 
nowhere more aptly illustrated than 
in the record of newly introduced 
grocery items—items with some ele- 
ment of convenience which did not 
previously exist. I am referring to 
such things as prepared cake mixes, 
concentrated juices, new blends, etc. 


8. would suggest that you study 
your pricing policies even more criti- 
cally than you have in the past. Based 
on available current knowledge, it 
would appear that raw products, cans, 
sugar, cases and labor in the aggre- 
gate are going to exert upward pres- 
sures on your costs. 

Don’t be afraid to set prices which 
return you a fair but not exorbitant 
profit. Without adequate earnings 
you cannot long continue to provide 
the many fine products which Amer- 
icans need today to stay strong and 
healthy —nor can you develop and 
produce new and improved products 
for a better tomorrow. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Count 5 average words per line. Rate 65 
cents per line. Minimum charge $2.50. Cash 
with order, no discount allowed. 

When answering “blind” advertisements 
address box and number shown care of 


THE FOOD PACKER 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


For Sale—Machinery & Equipment 


FOR SALE: 2000 & 3000 gallon S. St. Vacuum 
tanks with Coils. Fitzpatrick Comminuting Ma- 
chines Models D & F. Sparkler #33-S-28 Filters 
with St. St. Leaves. Groen 150 gal. S. S. Ket- 
tles Jacketed & Agitated. Also Piston Fillers, 
Kettles, Tanks, Steel, St. St. Aluminum. PERRY, 
1405 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


For Sale — Canned Foods 


FOR SALE: #10 Cans Papaya and Guava Pulp 
also diced Papaya. Snider Jones, Inc. Box 732 
Ceral Gables, Florida 


1958 TEXTURE METERS will be ready for ship- 
ment about Feb. 15, 1958. Get your orders 
in now. Max R. Pankratz, Distributor, Lock 
Box 122, Valders, Wisconsin 


WANTED—Manager for large bean growers’ 
cooperative in central New York. Must have 
canner contacts and marketing experience. 
Applicants send background, references and 
approximate salary requirements. Requests for 
further information gladly 
County Growers’ Coop, Inc., H. J. 
Secy., Georgetown, N.Y. 


Evans, 


REFRIGERATION-SE Fla Coast. Comm. Franch. 
6 cntys. Net $6000 8 mo. w/no sismn or 
prom. Nu blidgs. Excel 3 bdrm mh. w/base- 
ment! spring water. Own. draw $6000. Ask 
$63,000. Write 39581 


MEAT SERVICE, SALES BARN & RESIDENCE. 
N.W. MINN. 5 bdrm. hs. incl. on 64 acre 
propty. 7 bldgs. all mdrn. & completely equpt. 
Ask $225,000 for high income return. Write 
B-62432. 

BUSINESS MART OF AMERICA 


answered Tri- 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. ..... 28-29 


Ball Brothers Co. 
Berlin Chapman Co. ............-- 36 
Brockway Glass Co. ..........++.++- a 
Burt Machine Co. 


Cellu-San Div., Darworth Inc. 
Continental Can Co., Metal 


Crown Cork and Seal Co. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. ......... 2 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
4th cover 


Economic Machinery Co. 


Robert Gair Div., 
Continental Can Co. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Hoffman-LaRoche Inc. 


Knox Glass Co. 


Malayan Tin Bureau 
Metro Glass Co. 


5273 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Business Opportunities Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. 


Pickle man experienced from field to bottles Robins & Co., fnc., A. K. .......... ot 


to locate in South along Gulf Coast. State 
age, experience, etc. Someone to take com- 
plete charge of operations. Write P. O. Box 
7218, New Orleans, La. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Swift & Co. 
American Box Corp. 


PS. GE Giles 6 ka 4 tnwtks cus 20-21 Urschel Laboratories, Inc. ....3rd cover 


Charts, tables and formulas are prepared to be taken directly into 
the quality control laboratory. No extra computation or seeking 
further details from other sources will be necessary. In preparing 
specialty products, details are presented on the type of ingredients 
used, the quantity necessary for a given end volume and the 
necessary operations to make the combination of ingredients a 
high quality pack. 


Photographs and diagrams which accompany the details show 
latest equipment in action. Specific information is available for 
products whether they are packed in a metal or glass container, 
as well as recommended fill for various container sizes. 


It’s 222 page volume—8 x 11 inches. The new size was designed 
to be big enough to lie flat which makes it easier to use, easier to 
read! Campbell's Book is the recognized authority—will serve you 
well—will keep you thoroughly, quickly informed. Have this handy 
finger tip reference when it's needed most! This is the popular 
1950 edition. 


Invest in your copy TODAY, just $10.00. 


canning 


—— 


Vance Publishing Corporation 
139 N. Clark, Chicago 2, I. 


pickling ~ 
preserving 


Please send copies at $10.00 each. 
Name 


Address aap 


jenekisth en ws Gace wn 


City 
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GOT YOUR COPY YET? 
The Best of Food Packer's 


QUALITY 
CONTROL 
CLINIC 


New Booklet Answers Your 
Questions, Describes and 
illustrates Current Practice 
and Equipment 


* 


Here, at last, in one handy 32-page 
reference work, FOOD PACKER presents 
“the best’ of its famous monthly 
Quality Control Clinic, by Dr. Wilbur 
A. Gould. Fully illustrated—charts, 
photos, graphs, data tables. Features 
these and other pertinent subjects: 


% Quality control laboratory 
design and operation 


% Instruments for quality 
control and evaluation 


% Interpretation of quality 
control data 


% Automation in food plants 
% Quality control in freezing 


% Variety evaluation in proc- 
essing 


% Fill weight data and 
standards 


% Size classification data 


Here is a complete, up-to-date quality 
control handbook for everyone in your 
organization who has anything to do 
with the control of product quality. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


$1 per copy—Discounts for 
quantities 


5-10 copies. . 10% 25-49 copies. .20% 
11-24 copies. . 15% 50 or more. . .25% 


FOOD PACKER 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Enclosed is Please forward 
promptly copy(ies) of your new 
32-page illustrated booklet, “The Best 
of Food Packer's Quality Control 
Clinic.” 

St cesineariineessimaenenipatintnmentengiciiatity 
COMPANY. 


Co eee EEE 


Man of the Month 


Paul S. Willis 
President 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 


n 1932, 26 years ago, Paul S. Willis 
j became president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. Twenty six 
years ago the food business was in its 
adolescence. There were 45 million 
fewer people, cities were proportion- 
ately smaller, and distribution prob- 
lems were much less complex. 
Consumers spent $11 billion for food 
in 1932 and close to $71 billion in 
1957. 

In addition, this period of spec- 
tacular growth was also a period of 
spectacular change in the production 
and distribution of food. Paul Willis, 
as the executive head of his associa- 
tion, has helped build a united effort 
among grocery manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to provide the nation with 
more variety and greater availability 
of grocery products than any place 
in the world, 

He has been a responsible spokes- 
man for his industry. Mr. Willis 
dramatized the story of the food in- 
dustry with the “Life Line of Amer- 
ica” theme. 

Government Relations 

Many times in the past quarter- 
century, Mr. Willis has had a major 
responsibility in setting the relation- 
ship between his industry and the 
government. 

The first time came shortly after 
he joined the GMA. The New Deal's 
National Recovery Act under the di- 
rection of General Hugh Johnson was 
designed to draw strict rules of con- 
duct for each industry, binding major 
industries into a planned formula. The 
edict which at first seemed to bring 
total control of business by govern- 
ment, later softened but still menac- 


ing, was discouraged and then de- 
feated by court action. 

During World War II Mr. Willis 
advised the War Production Board 
and Office of Price Administration. 


Grade Labeling 


There was the squabble, that still 
arises regularly, about grade labeling. 
The theorists who want to put “Grade 
A” and “Grade B” according to gov- 
ernment formulas made a_ vigorous 
attempt to legislate what consumers 
should want. Mr. Willis helped in 
formulating the “descriptive labeling 
plan” whereby the manufacturer states 
the essential information about the 
product. 

Then there were the hassles on 
price spreads that arise with the reg- 
ularity of elections. As a spokesman 
for the “profiteering middleman” Mr. 
Willis initiated the widely publicized 
“spread studies.” These studies showed 
how much foods costs have risen com- 
pared to other items (only 80%) and 
what the consumer is paying for that 
farmers do not provide. 


Distributor Relations 


Even more important that the in- 
dustry-government relationships has 
been the inter-industry relationship. 
GMA has improved manufacturer-dis- 
tributor relations through the joint 
meetings of GMA men and trade re- 
lations commodities of each of the 
major distributor groups. 

This close relationship has been 
necessary for the rapid specialization 
and flexibility in the modern grocery 
industry. 

Because of his wide range of re- 
sponsibilities and efforts, Mr. Willis’ 
name has become recognized through 
many allied groups. The Super Mar- 
ket Institute awarded him the William 
H. Albers Trade Relations Award in 
1956. He has been named Food Man 
of the Year, the Grocery Man of the 
Year. Last year, during his 25th year 
as head of GMA, he was honored at 
a luncheon by the Sales Executives 
Club with its first “Applause Medal.” 


Born in Texas 


Mr. Willis’ work in the food indus- 
try extends even farther back than 
his time with GMA. He was born and 
educated in Texas, and worked for 
the Comet Rice Mills of Texas until 
he moved to New York and the asso- 
ciation, 

He is chairman of the National 
Food Industry Council, a member of 
the board of directors of Brand Names 
Research Foundation, and a member 
of the Agricultural Research Policy 
Committee of the Department of Agri- 
culture, among many others. 


FOOD PACKER 





URSCHEL 


Models F, 6. H and GR ... 
are 4 Separate Cutting Units! 


They all look alike....all operate alike 


...bUt each 
produces 
a different 


range of 


cut sizes! 


The product to be diced is fed 

first to the inside of a slicing shell, 
where it is then rotated by an 
impeller at high speed. Centrifugal 
force causes product to slide 
around the inside surface of slicing 
shell. As product approaches top of 
this shell it slides over an adjustable 
slicing gate which controls slice 
thickness. Slicing knife is at top 
of slicing shell. At the instant of 
slice, cross cut knives ride down, 
cutting slice crosswise into strips, 
or french fry cuts. These knives 
throw the product into the 
revolving circular knives that 

cut the strips into cubes. 


This new cutting principle has 
many advantages over previous 
methods. When slicing any product 
with a knife, the product tends to 
crack parallel with the knife’s 

edge, particularly in brittle, root 
vegetables. Product cracking is 
overcome by cutting parallel with 
the strains set up, thus eliminating 
strains and the resultant cracking. 


Product damage is eliminated by 
moving the product in a straight 
line from the time the first cut is 
made until the last cut is made, 
which reduces impact and crushing, 
and makes possible the high 
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CARROTS, 
POTATOES, 
PINEAPPLE, 
APPLES, 
MUSHROOMS, 
ONIONS, 
CABBAGE, 
CELERY, 
PEPPERS 


CUTS UP TO 


15 TONS PER HOUR 


BEETS, 

POTATOES, 

SWEET POTATOES, 
PINEAPPLE, ONIONS, 
CABBAGE, PICKLES, 
MELON, APPLES 


MODEL 6 


Parts for these models 

are not interchangeable, 

since each machine has been 
designed with different part di- 
mensions for the different size 
cuts each produces. 


CUTS UP TO 
11 TONS PER HOUR 


FRUIT COCKTAIL— 
(PEACHES, PEARS) 
—POTATOES, 
PINEAPPLE, APPLES, 
MUSHROOMS, ONIONS, 
CABBAGE, CELERY, 
PEPPERS 
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® CUTS UP TO 

10 TONS PER HOUR 
POTATOES, 
BEETS, CARROTS, 


PINEAPPLE, 
MELON 


URSCHEL 


LABORATORIES inc. 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


operating speed and quality of 
cut produced. 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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MEASURING the correct amount of ‘“‘Delsan’’ FULLY PROCESSED, Asgrow Bean Seed is 
A-D, a complete seed protectant, at the As- conveniently packed in easy-to-handle 50- 
grow plant in Fremont, Nebraska. pound multi-wall bags. 


Du Pont Delsan A-D 


assures Asgrow Bean Seed top protection 


Treatment of bean seed with a complete seed “Delsan” A-D helps assure strong early growth 
protectant is the latest development in Asgrow’s __ ... gives seed a better chance to germinate, grow 
program of bean-seed quality improvement. and yield, because it’s a complete seed protec- 

For maximum protection against seed and __ tant.“‘Delsan’’ A-D contains ‘‘Arasan’”’ SF-X for 
soil-borne disease organisms and many soil in- _ thorough seed disinfection, and dieldrin for pro- 
sects, Asgrow uses Du Pont ‘‘Delsan”’ A-D. tection against soil insects. 


Be sure your seed has top protection ... Du Pont “Delsan’ A-D provides it! 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully 


@i Delsan’ A-D 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING SEED PROTECTANT 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





